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Giotto's teaching. He finished the Cam- 
panile on his master's design, and built 
the Ponte Vecchio. Though he was one 
of the most esteemed artists of Florence, 
there was something stolid in his tempera- 
ment, and he endeavored, not very happily, 
to enliven by a forced vivacity of gesture 
the massive forms he had inherited. He 
was, however, an admirable craftsman 
and colorist, and in conventional works of 
the kind before us appears at his best. 
The novelist, Francesco Sacchetti, tells 
us that Taddeo, being urged by Andrea 
Orcagna to name the best painter in 
Florence excluding Giotto, merely replied 
that the art was getting worse every day, 
which speech recalls Constable's prophecy 
made about 1820 that in thirty years there 
would be no art in England. Barring 
Orcagna, our picture represents about the 
best that could be done in Florence in the 
slack time between the death of Giotto 
in 1336, and the rise of such transitional 
artists as Lorenzo Monaco and Masolino. 
For years this altarpiece hung in the 
villa of Caw. Marcello Galli-Dunn near 
Poggibonsi. Before the Museum acquired 
it from him, it had been exhibited at the 
Sienese Regional Exhibition of 1905. Such 
critics as Comm. Corrado Ricci and Dr. 
Osvald Siren are sponsors for the obviously 
correct attribution to Giotto's nearest 
pupil. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

WINSLOW HOMER* 

IF not the greatest of American paint- 
ers, as many think him, Winslow 
Homer is, at any rate, the most 
wholly native in his accent — the 
one who owes least to foreign example 
or foreign training. Born in 1836, his 
first efforts in art were illustrations of 
incidents in the camp life of the Civil 
War or character studies of the newly 
freed negroes, which were published 
in Harper's Weekly. Of such subjects, 
also, were his earliest paintings, but 

* Reprinted from an article in the Burling- 
ton Magazine (vol. xii, p. 123) by kind per- 
mission of the Editor and of the Author. 



he soon began to attempt other phases 
of the life about him. The first pic- 
ture of his which the present writer ever 
saw was called Crack the Whip, and 
represented the classic "little red school- 
house," with a company of country 
boys playing the game which gives the 
work its title. It was painted in a some- 
what old-fashioned method, with a warm 
undertone pervading the shadows, but 
showed, even then, his characteristic sense 
of movement and freshness of observation. 
The boys were real boys, playing with all 
their might, and the sunlight was real, 
hard, glittering sunlight, in spite of the 
reddish tone of the picture. This was 
before the beginning of what is known as 
"the new movement" in American Art, 
the fruit of training in Munich or Parisian 
studios. Since then the hot shadows have 
disappeared from Homer's work, but it is 
difficult to see any other evidence that he 
has been affected by any painting but his 
own. Save for a trip to England, when 
he painted English fisherfolk and chalk 
cliffs, his subjects have remained purely 
American, and he has given us whole 
series of pictures of things which, ap- 
parently, no one else had seen — which, 
certainly, no one else had rendered. The 
life of the hunters and guides of the Adiron- 
dacks and that of the New England fisher- 
men on The Banks have furnished the mat- 
ter for two of these series. Voyages to 
the West Indies have brought forth many 
vigorous water colors as well as two of the 
paintings in oil in the Metropolitan. His 
later years have been largely passed upon 
the Maine coast, and have seen the pro- 
duction of those powerful marines by 
which he is, perhaps, best known to the 
collectors. His range also includes animal 
pieces as vigorously conceived as The Fox 
Hunt of the Pennsylvania Academy — 
crows chasing a limping fox over heavy 
snow. 

The art of Winslow Homer is particularly 
difficult to describe to those who have not 
seen it, because it seems to be, although of 
course it is not, almost independent of 
technical methods and of technical accom- 
plishment. He strikes one as a natural 
force rather than as a trained artist — as 
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if he had only to see, not to worry over 
the use of his materials. His handling is 
forthright and almost brutal, yet in its 
ruggedness and lack of amenity there is a 
great subtlety of values. His draughts- 
manship is the reverse of academic, but is 



they are, therefore, particularly at home 
in a great gallery. 

The Cannon Rock is one of Homer's 
marines from the Maine coast. The mo- 
ment chosen here is that of the recoil of 
the broken wave, and if it does not give 




NORTHEASTER. BY WINSLOW HOMER 



marked by an extraordinary sense of bulk 
and weight and movement. He is hardly 
a colorist, and his work tends, at times, 
to reduce itself almost to black and white, 
yet he is capable of astonishing fullness 
and force of coloring. His design is so 
original and, often, so informal that it 
might be cited by those who decry com- 
position as useless or nonexistent, yet a 
mastery of design is perhaps his most 
striking endowment. Every major work 
of his has a new and interesting pattern, 
as perfect in its intrinsic quality of balanced 
space and line as in its expressiveness 
of the artist's mood or of the mood of 
nature which inspired it. There is nothing 
daintily aesthetic about this art, and it 
is not calculated for the drawing-room. 
Homer's pictures can hardly have too 
much light or too much distance, while 
their robustness need fear no rivalry, and 



quite the overwhelming sense of weight 
that Homer can convey as no other painter 
has done in his pictures of breaking waves, 
there is yet a vast and dangerous bulk in 
the sullenly gathering water and great 
truth of observation in the steady, sweep- 
ing onset of the second wave, which will 
be thundering about us in another moment. 

The Searchlight, Harbor Entrance, San- 
tiago de Cuba, is one of those odd pieces of 
observation that no one but Homer would 
have made — apparently a simple and 
almost bald representation of ordinary 
enough facts, yet with a strange impress- 
iveness that the reproduction does not 
altogether render. A great part of its 
effectiveness is in its gray, moonlight tone, 
very accurately and perfectly rendered 
with the utmost directness of method. 

The Gulf Stream is not without certain 
obvious faults. The tubby boat has been 
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objected to by experts in marine architec- 
ture, and the figure of the negro is by no 
means faultless in its draughtsmanship, 
while there is a certain hardness of manner 
in the painting of the whole canvas. But 
these things scarcely obscure the dramatic 
force of the composition, which renders it 
one of the most powerful pictures Homer 
ever painted. Nor is it merely a piece of 
illustration. Its admirable mastery of de- 
sign, and the consequent perfection with 
which it renders the helpless sliding of the 
boat into the trough of the sea, should be 
obvious in the photograph. There is not 
an inch of any of the innumerable lines 
of the magnificent wave drawing that does 
not play its part in a symphony of line. 
What the reproduction cannot render is 
the superb depth and quality of the blue 
of the water, of such wonderful passages 



of sheer painting as the distance, with 
the ship driving by under full sail, or the 
dash of spray from the tail of the nearest 
shark. 

Such is the representation in our greatest 
Museum of our most original painter. 
One might wish that it included at least 
one work of more exclusive figure interest, 
or one picture dealing with mountain or 
forest as these deal with the sea. One 
thinks of such a rendering of morning on 
the mountain tops as The Adirondack 
Guides, of such figure pieces as Eight Bells 
or All's Well, or The Undertow, of more 
than one picture of crashing surf by day- 
light or by moonlight. One wants twenty 
pictures rather than four; but in these 
four pictures, at least one of which is one 
of his masterpieces, we have enough to 
give the world assurance of a man. 

Kenyon Cox. 
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